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For “The Friend.” 
Peasant Life in Burgundy, 
(Conclided from page 147.) 
he old classical habit of putting a coin 
he hand of the dead to pay Charon with 
survives among the French peasantry. 
r have forgotten Charon, and cannot tell 
why they put the coin into the dead hand, 
hey would not omit the ceremony. A 
h more touching practice is that of put- 
flowers into the coffin of a child. They 
you their reason for this, which is, that 
hild must have them to play with. This, 
s a Classical idea—the old idea, that life 
bme kind continued dimly in the tomb 
2 wemen. goon the day of the Purifica- 
to read the Gospel to the bees with a 
ed taper in their hands. I have seen this 
, and done in serious earnest, with a per- 
aith that the bees could derive spiritual 
ntage from the reading, and were, at 
, 80 far, Christians. I need scarcely add 
there is the usual superstition against 
sale of bees. They may be given or ex- 
ged, but if bought and sold they will 
r prosper. 
) Shrove Tuesday, the peasants have a 
rous custom of jumping as high as they 
They believe that this makes their 
grow. They listen to the cry of the 
with great interest, because they believe 
he announces the price of wheat—but 
how there is always a difficulty in mak- 
ut the figure which he announces. They 
so convinced that the cattle talk together 
hristmas night, at the time of the mid- 
mass ; but curiosity as to what the cat- 
hay say is repressed as dangerous, there 
a legend that the farmer who hid him- 
n the cow-house to listen heard the pre- 
on of his own speedy demise which took 
p accordingly in a few days. Thousands 
basants believe this just as firmly as they 
ve things in the ordinary course of na- 


he peasant mind is in such an uncritical 
ition that it is subject to occular illusions, 
‘in perfectly healthy persons. I remem- 
a young farmer who told people that one 
I was walking with his father, and made 
elf appear to him twice as tall as his 
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appeared a giant of 11 ft.8in. The origin 
of the illusion, in this case, was the belief that 
I had magic powders, which would cause a 
predisposition to see something wonderful. 
Many people are believed to have magic pow- 
ders, but in my case this is fully accounted 
for by a chemical laboratory in which I am 
in the habit of pursuing investigations in the 
chemistry of etching and painting. * * * 

The priests do nothing to discourage popu- 
lar superstition; indeed, it may be suspected 
that they prefer a superstitious state of mind 
to a more enlightened one. They bless sprigs 
of boxwood, which are a protection against 
evil influences. They do not deny the exist- 
ence of the powers of darkness, but combat 
them by religious ceremonies. One of the 
most striking of these ceremonies is the bless. 
ing of the fields, which takes place three days 
before the feast of the ascension. In the beau- 
tiful May time, the time of blossoming trees, 
rastic altars are erected by the villagers, and 
the priest leaves the church to goin procession 
from one to another, bearing the Holy Sacra- 
ment. The arrangements about the altars 
are left entirely to the peasants themselves, 
who erect them without any ecclesiastical or 
artistic direction, and the priest always ac- 
cepts them just as they are... This ceremony 
of the Rogations has always seemed to me one 
of the most beautiful of all Roman Catholic 
ceremonies, and it is at the same time a strik- 
ing instance of the skill with which the Ro- 
man Church adapts herself to all situations 
and circumstances, and of her readiness to 
take trouble that she may win sympathy and 
awaken interest. * * * Here you have 
the genuine rustic religion of the peasantry. 
They like to see the priest come among them 
and carry the holy sacrament through the 
fields that they may be blessed and yield an 
abundant harvest. The poetic sense which 
exists in their uncultured minds has its exer- 
cise on these occasions in the building of the 
rustic altar with its green bower for an apse, 
and its vases, and candles and flowers. Allis 
so closely connected with the beauty of the 
beautiful season, that even the rude mind feels 
the harmony between the ceremony and the 
time. The year has given its first promise in 
the flowers, the gentle air breathes warm, 
summer is coming fast, and after it the pea- 
sant looks to the wealth of autumn. * * * 

As a special protection the peasants have 
hazel boughs blessed by the priest on this oc- 
casion, and set them in their fields as a de- 
fence against hail, which they are believed to 
avert. 

It is not by any means easy to ascertain the 
exact degree of influence which the Church of 
Rome possesses over the peasant mind, be- 
cause the people of that class are cautious and 
reticent in the expression of their opinions ; 
but a close observer may easily perceive that 


er by throwing some magic powder in!a strong sceptical spirit has invaded the rural 


byes. The old man and I were about the 
p height (5 ft. 10 in.) so that I must have 


districts during the last few years. At the 
last coremony of the Rogations which I wit- 
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nessed, the only men present who belonged 
to the hamlet were half a dozen who hap- 
pened to be preparing materials for a new 
bridge. They were shaping the beams upon 
the green, close to the altar, and they went 
on with their work, giving loud strokes with 
the axe, till the procession was almost upon 
them. The women protested against this as 
unbecoming, and did at last obtain a sort of 
surly acquiescence; but the men remained 
with their wooden beams behind the altar, 
and did not join the little congregation. I 
made inquiry about other inhabitants of the 
hamlet, and discovered that they were all at 
their work in the fields and woods, not hav- 
ing thought it worth while to quit their labor 
for an hour, even for the most important 
rural ceremony of the year. The women and 
children were there, taking a childish pleasure 
in their own little arrangements of pots and 
candles and May flowers; but the men in the 
fields and woods can scarcely have believed 
that the ceremony had much practical utility. 
In another hamlet, not a man was to be seen 
at the ceremony, except those who had come 
with the procession, and who might in some 
instances have joined it from self-interest, to 
stand well with a powerful noble family which 
owns a large property in the neighborhood. 
The real feeling of the men-peasants in this 
part of France seems to be, that religion is a 
sort of precaution which may not turn out to 
be of any use, but which it is as well to take, 
according to the proverb, ‘if it does no good, 
it can do no harm.’ When the rustic sticks 
a blessed hazel twig in his field to preserve it 
from hail, he cannot feel that it is a sure pre- 
ventive because he has often seen fields lashed 
with hail notwithstanding hazel twigs and 
benedictions. But then, on the other hand, 
his fields have often escaped when the blessed 
hazel was set up in them, and at these times 
it is just possible that the blessed branch may 
have been of use. At any rate the precau- 
tion, such as it is, is one that costs very little 
trouble. This as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, is the exact shade of mingled faith 
and scepticism amongst my rural neighbors. 
It has always been a very interesting” pro- 
blem for me whether the men peasants in this 
region can be more accurately described as 
believing their religion or as not believing it. 
A friend of mine says that they do really be- 
lieve, but have a kind of surface-scepticism 
which covers their belief. This is one view. 
The other is that they have a surface-religion 
which covers a basis of scepticism as shallow 
water may cover a rocky bed. There is a 
distinct vein of scepticism amongst the men, 
which is as like the Voltairean spirit as the 
difference between Voltaire and an unlettered 
peasant will admit. It is most difficult to 
describe with exact truth a condition of mind 
which hardly ever expresses itself quite open- 
ly, and of which the peasants themselves are 
seldom quite clearly conscious. They believe 
in the efficacy of old wives’ prayers for the 
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cure of burns and dislocated shoulders, and 
yet at the same time, if you tell them of a 
miracle fully authenticated by the clergy, they 
(the men) will look at each other and smile 
with the most evident incredulity. For ex- 
ample there is a young lady, six miles from 
my house, whose family I know. A little 
time since she was in a deplorable state, 
partially paralyzed and unable to walk. ‘If 
I could be taken to Lourdes,’ she said, ‘I 
know I should get better.’ To Lourdes she 
was taken accordingly, and came back to all 
appearance cured, She can walk and run—I 
saw her do both in my own garden not a 
week since, and she now leads quite an active 
life. Here was a miracle which would have 
excited a believing population to enthusiasm, 
and yet there has been no enthusiasm about 
it in the neighborhood, and the men say that 
it was not a miracle at all, that the young 
lady had ups and downs in her health before, 
and will probably have them again. In the 
ages of real faith, a person so favored by su- 
pernatural power would have created the 
most intense excitement. People would have 
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For “The Friend.” 
Mary Ann Clapp. 

For our younger members we select an ac- 
count of Mary Ann Clapp, a child who died 
in the year 1816, when between 10 and 11 
years old. Although many years have passed 
since then, we believe it cannot be, even now, 
read without interest, and we trust, benefit. 

When about five years old she lost a sister, 
which much affected her mind; and after- 
wards, in alluding to it, she said, ‘‘I thought 
I might die too, and I felt afraid if I did die, 
that I should not goto heaven.” Being asked 
what she did when she felt these fears, she 
answered, I used to go by myself and cry and 
pray. 

Her mother hearing her cry one night, in- 
quired the cause of it; the child replied, that 
some time before, she had spoken what was 
not quite true, and she was now grieved that 
she had committed so great a sin, fearing her 
Maker would not forgive her. 

When taken ill she was very anxious about 
her future state, and being asked whether she 
was willing to die, she answered, “I should 


travelled far to see her—to touch the hem of|be willing if I knew that my sins were par- 


her garment, if haply, some supernatural 
virtue might pass from her to them. The 
peasants did not seem so much interested in 
the matter as I was myself. The case inter- 
ested me as a remarkable evidence of the effect 
of imagination. A visit to Lourdes has never 
restored an organ whose anatomical structure 
has been changed by accident or disease, but 
the influence of it on the imagination of a 
real believer is often so strong as to produce 
a very remarkable and beneficial effect upon 
the nervous system.” 

Hamerton gives a detailed and interesting 
description of the pilgrimages to certain places 
at which alleged miracles have been perform- 
ed that have recently been so much in favor 
in certain parts of France. They are usually 
started by the bishop of the diocese from 
which the pilgrimage takes its departure. He 
sets forth in a printed document of great 
length, the merits of the saint or blessed per- 
sonage, and also the great favor of the supreme 
pontiff towards all pilgrims who visit the holy 
shrine. Having done this he commits the 
matter to the devout adherents of the church 
among the women, and he takes no further 
trouble until the day arrives when he goes at 
the head of his flock. Female emissaries go 
forth among the people, and display the most 
remarkable energy in hunting up recruits for 
the pilgrimage, As to the men they gener- 
ally regard the whole affair with an indiffer- 
ence closely allied to contempt. 

In regard to family relations among the 
peasantry, our author thinks that generally 
speaking there is not much love or affection 
between married persons, but neither, on the 
other hand, does there seem to be much dis- 
trust or quarelling or conjugal infidelity. 

What an inestimable blessing it might be 
to the raral population and the whole people 
of France, if the many millions of dollars now 
expended every year in the support of a stand- 
ing army counted by hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers, were applied towards establishing 
and supporting a good system of common 
schools, free to all, and not subject to the un- 
due influence of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Together with the schools, there is also great 
need of a cheap literature for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, and especially of the all-im- 
portant truths taught by our Holy Redeemer. 


doned ;”* and added, “I should be glad to be 
one of the little flock which the Saviour car- 
ries in His arms.” But, through the conde- 
scending mercy of God, this anxiety of mind 
did not continue long before she received a 
comfortable evidence that her sins were for- 
given. She desired her mother to pray with 
her, and soon became quiet, saying, ‘“‘ My 
doubts are now all removed—my sins are for- 
given; I am willing to die at any time when 
God shall please.” She asked her mother to 
read to her out of the Bible and other good 
books, and although she could repeat the fol- 
lowing lines, yet it was her wish to have them 
read 


“See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand 
With all engaging charms; 
Hark! how He calls the tender lambs, 

And folds them in His arms.” 
She often spoke of dying, saying: “I long 
to be in my Saviour’s arms; there were no 
terrors in death to them that love God.” 
After referring to the kindness of her parents, 
she added, I shall not feel the want of father 
or mother; my Saviour will be all in all. 

Av uncle and aunt having visited her, on 
bidding them farewell, she wished her love to 
be given to her cousins, saying, “ Tell them 
to be good girls and seek the Lord early, and 
they shall surely find Him.” At another time 
she said, “I am sure that I love God, because 
he is good—good to me; He has given me 
many good things; He preserved me, and He 
has forgiven my sins; | am sure that I love 
God with all my heart.” A Friend praying 
with her, she desired him to pray for other 
little children also, that they all might become 
good and be happy. When asked whether 
she felt assured of going to heaven, she said, 
“T think I cannot be deceived, I think I shall 
certainly go to heaven, because I love God 


why are his chariot wheels so long i 
ing?” It being observed to her that 8 
lost much‘sleep in her sickness, “ Ye 
she, “ but 

In wakeful hours of night, 

I call my God to mind.” 

At her wish a number of her young 
were sent for, whom she addressed with 
tenderness, gave them good advice, an¢ 
them an affectionate farewell. Being in 
distress of body, she said, ‘‘O, these are 
sant groans to me, for they are my last 
then recited these lines: 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, — 
And breathe my life out sweetly the; 


To those who stood round her dying 
she said, “I wish you were all as happ’ 
am,” often spoke of her prospect of f 
happiness, saying, “ Come, Lord Jesus, 
quickly—Lord Jesus receive my spirit.” 
speaking again of the peace and joy y 
she felt, she quietly fell asleep in the 
Jesus. 


For “The Fr 
Random Notes of Travel. 

Steamer Abbotsford, 6th mo, Ist, 1 

Leaving Philadelphia on the morni 
the 27th, at 6 o’clock, we bave thus far 
pleasantly along, with scarcely wind en 
to fill the sails; but a heavy roll, occasi 
by a storm north of us, is sufficient to + 
quite an amount of sea-sickness, of a persi 
character: for the motion never Ceases } 
or day. What a maximum of discomfort 
this, heretofore to us unknown malady 
sion, and what a minimum of sympathy 
the sufferer receive. The stewardess att 
her numerous patients with such an a 
vating air of cheerfulness, as she quietl 
marks, ‘‘“You must not give up,” ‘you 
soon be able to go on deck,” &c., which | 
to add insult to injury, in the present sta 
our feelings. We feel that we are be 
comforting, and “ wish to be let alone.” 
But through all, the sun shines out wa 
and brightly, tipping the waves with 81 
inducing the few cabin passengers to em 
one by one, to enjoy the floods of sunlight 
the fine fresh breeze, which blows awayj 
last remains of illness. An officer has fast 
a rope in front of our row of chairs—our b 
being against the cabin skylight on the 
board quarter-deck—here we have less | 
and more quiet ; but alas for our anticipat 
of ease! a sudden lurch of the vessel ¢a 
the whole party to slip under the prote¢ 
cord, and a universal scream, and close 
brace of the deck are the consequence. 
the general uproar, one lady exclaimed : “ 
ship surely will go over on her side!” © 
does dip very much! Never knew but 
ship to careen,” is the emphatic reply of 
officer, accompanied by a slightly sare 

accent. 


with all my heart, and he will never cast off} There are but eighteen cabin passens 


any who love him so much.” 


Being asked /and as we are too few to be very troubles 


whether she had thought of God that morn-/and half this number would represent 
ing, she replied, “O! yes, I love him, and|available force in the mornings, so many 
have been thinking of him with pleasure.”|ferring to remain in their state-rooms 1 
While having her dress changed, she remark-|almost noon, than to snuff the freshne 
ed, ‘‘I shall not need clothes much longer—|the early day, that we please ourselves ” 
I shall soon be clothed in the robes of the|the fancy that an extra amount of libert 


Saviour’s righteousness ;” and at another time, |traverse the ship is allowed us. 


We have 


“T shall soon be in that happy place—soon|steerage passengers, including a numbe 
shall rest my head on my Saviour’s bosom: 'children, who make their end of the v 
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with their games and laughter. The 
nes occasionally cross the mysterious 
Tary line of chalk on the floor, which 
ibes their limits, and are obliged to be 
Jack to their own domain, 
| Abbotsford is a fine vessel, well man- 
Trderly, clean and comfortable. We have 
rellent table, and the passengers get on 
jicely. The captain has given the ladies 
e of his cabin on deck, as a set-off per- 
Jo the little smoking box occupied, it is 
Wily necessary to say, exclusively by 
rs, not far distant. But as we find our 
le is rather too cold in the evenings, 
nerally spend them on the upper main 
nround the smoke-pipe. By diligently 
fing the nooks and corners of this lo- 
§ we sometimes find a place sufficiently 
Frtable, in which to remain for a few 
§ The life-boats, which are ranged along 
eck, furnish backs to our camp stools. 
#rmer contain a supply of bread and 
, that they may be ready at a moment’s 
#, in case of accident. Thus provided 
e sit and watch the stars appear, one 
i>, and as we plough our way into the 
ess before us, call up the early mariners 
rossed this sea. Of Columbus “ sound- 
n his dim and perilous way,” finally 
ing his small fleet among the gorgeous 
s of the West. Of Sebastian Cabot, 
x down Bristol Channel, making in turn 
scoveries along the coast of the great, 


was crossed, and we looked upon another 
hemisphere. To us who had never seen it, it 
was the new world, and we had left the old 
one behind. Opera glasses were in requisi- 
tion, and brought to bear upon the green 
fields and small cabins, faintly discernible 
through the morning mist. One of our lively 
company declared he saw potato-fields al- 
ready, and complimented our young Irish 
doctor upon the fine appearance of his native 
land. It was brown and rocky enough, with 
small claim to the cognomen of the Emerald 
Isle. Light-houses and light-ships, and numer- 
ous buoys indicate a dangerous coast. At 
Queenstown the usual bustle and excitement 
was occasioned by the departure of some of 
our passengers, and the embarkation of others, 
together with the pilot. 

Next morning a drizzling rain had set in, 
almost hiding the shore. We had entered 
Bristol Channel in the night. And “that is 
England,” said I, pointing to a low mountain 
on our right, faintly visible through the rain. 
‘No, ma’am, that is Wales,” said our steward, 
a pleasant little man, with red hair and beard. 
“ But Wales is a part of England,” said I. 
“No, ma’am, It is not,” still more emphati- 
cally, “That is Wales!” and, continued the 
enthusiastic Welshman, ‘‘ Wales is a credit to 
the kingdom! In the whole county of Caer- 
naryon, ma’am, there has not been a man 
hung fur eighty years! and the jails of Aber- 
gavenry were empty for a whole year!” We 
rorld ; not however until Columbus nad | were afterwards told, that in Wales the clergy- 
n him the way across the great deep. men are generally magistrates also, and there- 
th day out.—An involuntary sense of|fore they have an opportunity of nipping 
ity overtakes one occasionally on the|quarrels in the bud. 

‘oyage, as we look at the black, shore-| A few hours later we arrived at Liverpool, 
vaste of water completely surrounding| having been twelve days upon the water. 
io ship in sight! only this ever heaving,}Custom-house officers came on board. Trunks, 
ss abyss! An iceberg was seen four|valises and boxes were set out; a slight ex- 
to the north; the keen blast which|amination took place, and the ceremony was 
t it, seemed as though it had just es-|at an end. How inspectors could do any thing 
from the north pole! The petrelsstill|in such a scene of noise, bustle and confusion 
F us, no one molesting them in deference| was a mystery, but they are evidently accas- 
superstition of the sailors, who believe|tomed to it. 
the spirits of their departed comrades| Passing over upon an unsteady plank ex- 
lit them, and that storms will surely fol-|tending from our steamer to the wheel-house 
ae death of one of these birds. of a little black heaving satellite, we bade 
it night we narrowly escaped from run-| farewell to the friends on board, and we soon 
into a vessel which showed no lights,|landed upon the shore of England. Our sense 
was almost dead ahead. For a few/|of gratitude for preservation on the deep, and 
es the watch lost his presence of mind,|the hope we entertained that we might be 
an away from his post, and the captain|permitted to return to our native land under 
ed the ship for a few minutes. This|their guidance, consoled for the regret we felt 
ity to collision enhances the pleasure|at parting from the good ship and her genial 
which one hears the cheering cry of/officers. This hope was not destined to be 
Well! from the forecastle, which is|realized: the Abbotsford was wrecked on an 
every two hours throughout the night,}early subsequent voyage in a fog on the coast 
all is going ou smoothly. ~~~ atte FOE Wales, while under the command of a pilot. 
first voyage across the Atlantic cannot|No lives, however, were lost, and a part of 
snotonous. Much is made of small oc-|the cargo was saved. 8. 
lnces—a whale spouts, or a porpoise is (To be continued.) 
he sailors heave the log and take the 
ning, or run up the rigging and change 
hils to suit the wind, looking down com- 
tly from their dizzy height on us poor 
nen. Our young men are growing tired 
s enforced idleness, and play at shufile- 
. with unremitting perseverance. 


.For “The Friend.” 
The New Meeting at Media, Penna. 

The readers of ‘“‘The Friend” will probably 
be interested in knowing, that at Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, held in the 11th month 
last, there was read a minute addressed to it 
by Chester Monthly Meeting, stating that after 
deliberate consideration, it had concluded it 
might be right to open a meeting for worship 
at Media, Del. Co., Pa.; said meeting to be 
held on the afternoon of the first day of the 
week, at 3 o’clock, to commence on the Ist 
First-day in the 12th month; and asking the 


6th mo. 8th. 
is morning, on awakening, found that 
2ad been in sight since 2 o’clock; went on 
and found we were skirting the Irish 
which exhibited a fringe of white break- 
, the base of the rocks, telling of ship- 
x and danger. And so the great ocean 
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Meeting. Thesubject being one of much im- 
portance, claimed the careful attention of the 
meeting. After a time of due deliberation, it 
was concluded to appoint a committee to 
unite with a similar committee of women 
Friends to attend at the opening, and assist 
Friends of that Monthly Meeting in the hold- 
ing of future meetings as long as it may appear 
necessary. The subject having claimed the 
attention of women’s meeting, was united 
with and a committee accordingly appointed. 
Chester Monthly Meeting subsequently ap- 
pointed a committee on the subject, which 
with that of the Quarterly Meeting, numbers 
forty-eight Friends; a portion of whom it is 
expected will attend on each First-day. The 
meetings held so far have been well attended, 
and itis thought to the satisfaction of con- 
cerned Friends; and it is hoped without in- 
jury to the good cause, The setting up and 
holding of a religious meeting is always a 
serious undertaking, and unless Best Help is 
afforded, vain will be the efforts to hold it 
aright. However weak and disqualified those 
may at times feel who have had laid upon 
them the duty of attending ; we trust, that if 
the eye is kept single, and an entire depend- 
ence upon Christ, the only source of strength, 
experienced, it may be supported to the com- 
fort and edification of many individuals, and 
to the spread of the doctrines and testimonies 
of the Society in those parts. 

Although it may be called a day of dark- 
ness and of treading down in our Society on 
account of unfaithfulness, it is not profitable 
to give way to discouragement and dwell too 
much on this aspect of things immediately 
surrounding us; but rather to ‘‘lift up the 
hands which hang down, and support the feeble 
knees.” May we all remember that the Power 
which, in the beginning raised up the Society, 
and qualified and sent forth ministers to preach 
the glad tidings of the everlasting gospel, is 
the same to-day, that it was then, and if we 
faithfully do in simplicity that which in Di- 
vine ordering our hands find to do, may we 
not hope and believe that a blessing will rest 
upon the effort. 


* 


A Cashmere Lake—Andrew Wilson says 
the Manasbal is called the most beautiful, but 
it is rather the most picturesque, lake in 
Kashmir. It lies close to the Jhelam on the 
north-west, and is connected with that river 
by a canal only about a mile long, through 
which boats can pass. This lake is not much 
larger than Grasmere, being scarcely three 
miles long by one broad; but its shores are 
singularly suggestive of peacefulness and soli- 
tude. Picturesque mountains stand round a 
considerable portion of it, and at one point 
near, they rise to the height of 10,000 feet, 
while snowy summits are visible beyond, In 
its clear, deep-green water, the surrounding 
scenery is seen most beautifully imaged. 
There being so little wind in Kashmir, and 
the surrounding trees and mountains being 
so high, this is one of the most charming fea- 
tures of its placid lakes. Wordsworth has 
assigned the occasional calmness of its waters 
as one of the reasons why he claims that the 
lake country of England is more beautiful 
than Switzerland, where the lakes are seldom 
seen in an unruffled state; but in this respect 
the valley of roses far surpasses our English 
district, for its lakes are habitually calm ; for 
hours at a time they present an almost abso- 


sanction and codperation of the Quarterly! lute stillness; they are beautifully clear, and 
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the mountains around them are not only of/keep to that which tendered our hearts; 


great height and picturesque shape, but, ex- 
cept in the height of summer, are half covered 
with suow; the clouds are of a more dazzling 


that they may be made to confess we are not 
a changeable people, as some are that run 
into the many changeable fashions, namely, 


whiteness than in England, and the sky is of|to keep out of making men’s coats with a 


a deeper blue. 
1 may be allowed slightly to alter Words- 
worth’s lines— 
“ The visible scene 

May enter unawares into the mind, 

With all its solemn imagery, its woods, 

Its snow, and that divinest heaven received 

Into the bosom of the placid lake.” 


RS a Se 
For “The Friend.” 


Making of Friends’ Clothing, 

The following interesting records in refer- 
ence to this subject, are taken from the 10th 
volume of The British Friend, published’ in 
1846. They show the concern maintained at 
that time that the members of the Society 
should be preserved in an appearance becom- 
ing their religious profession, and furnish en- 
couragement to Friends at the present day 
to labor to support a testimony by which the 
Society has ever been characterized: 

“At the half-year’s Men’s Meeting held in 
Dublin, the 9th and 10th days of the 3d 
month, 1687,— 

“4th minute, Whereas, there was, some 
years ayo, a meeting of Tailors appointed, 
that they might meet together, to see that 
none do exceed the bounds of Truth in making 
of apparel according to the vain and change- 
able fashions of the world; which meeting 
having been for some time past neglected, 
there is a desire in the minds of Friends of 
this meeting to have it renewed again; and, 
therefore, it is desired that such Tailors as are 
present do meet together and consider,whether 
things be answered in that trade according to 
Truth.” Here followeth the names of several 
Tailors who are desired to meet as above- 
mentioned, viz., 14 Friends. 

Upon this recommendation of the meeting, 
a conference was held of Friends engaged in 
the tailoring business, who issued the follow- 
ing advice: 

“At our meeting of Tailors in Dublin, the 
11th of the 3d month, 1687, 

‘“The concern and care, that hath for several 
years past been upon the spirits of Friends 
when assembled together at several half-years’ 
meetings, from which several testimonies have 
been given forth that all Friends might keep 
out of the vain and foolish fashions of the 
world, as to which fashions in apparel some 
that profess Truth of our trade have not kept 
themselves so clear as we could desire, in 
making or cutting out some garments for 
Friends and their children, but have entered 
too much into such fashions as the people of 
the world have invented, to the grief of the 
spirits of those who desire to keep to the first 
pattern which the Truth brought us into in 
the beginning. These things being under our 
consideration at this time, hath caused us tore- 
new our Tailors’ meeting, which for some time 
past hath been neglected. Wherefore, being 
now again stirred up by the spirit of love and 
true tenderness for the good of all concerned, 
we do desire all Friends of our trade through- 
out this nation to let the plain innocent Truth, 
and the honour thereof, be more in their eye 
than the profit and gain that may be had by 
making any garment that is not agreeable to 
Truth and the plainness thereof, so that we 
may retain our first love, and that we may 
be still known by the world to retain and 


There, most emphatically, if|great compass, and plaited in the lower parts, 


and big cuffs with needless buttons; and like- 
wise in women’s apparel, long slopes behind, 
which are the vain fashions of the world, and 
not to be practiced by us who profess the 
Truth; for we are not to fashion ourselves 
according to the course of this world, but to 
be transformed by the renewing of our minds. 
‘Signed on behalf of the said meeting, by 
‘¢KpwarbD Hupson, TosBias PLEADWELL.” 

The following minute of the Morning Meet- 
ing in London, on the subject, addressed to 
Friends of the same trade, appears to be an 
answer to an address of the Tailors to that 
meeting, but which address the transcriber 
has not met with: 

“1690, 3d month. To Friends of the Meet- 
ing of Tailors, London: 

“Friends! we have received your testimony 
against the vain and needless fashions of the 
world, and exhorting to plainness and moder- 
ation, and we do well approve thereof, and 
desire that you may confirm and establish 
this your testimony in your practice; and we 
are also willing that copies of it may be sent 
from your Meeting to your correspondents, 
and to Monthly Meetings, for the stirring up 
the witness of God in others, that a reforma- 
tion may be carried on, the Lord’s name hon- 
ored, and his people preserved. 

“From Friends, at the second day’s Morn- 
ing Meeting in London; signed by 

‘BENJAMIN BeEatina, Clerk.” 


A Cigar Seientifically Dissected. 

A polite visitor, who, during his interview 
with us, had rendered our sanctum redolent 
with the fumes of a fragrant Havana, has 
just left a cigar on our table with the laugh- 
ing request that we smoke it. Despite the 
fact that it is an exceptionally fine cigar, we 
are unable to gratify our friend’s desire, see- 
ing that we don’t smoke; but the thought 
occurs that we can show our appreciation of 
the gift by applying the light, not of a match 
but of science, to it, and thus giving our 
friend and his brother smokers something to 
ponder over next time ‘the blue upcurling 
smoke” leads them to reverie. 

To the world in general a cigar is merely 
a tightly rolled packet having brittle frag- 
ments of dried leaves within, and a smooth 
silky leaf for its outer wrapper. When it is 
burnt, and the pleasantly flavored smoke in- 
haled, the habitual smoker claims for it a 
soothing luxury that quiets the irritable ner- 
vous organism, relieves weariness and entices 
repose. Science, scouting so superficial a de- 
scription, examines first the smoke, second 
the leaf, third the ash. In the smoke are 
discovered water in vaporous state, soot (free 
carbon,) carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, and 
a vaporous substance condensable into oily 
nicotine. These are the general divisions, 
which Vohl and Eulenberg have still further 
split up; and in so doing have found acetic, 
formic, butyric, valeric, and propionic acids, 
prussic acid, creosote, and carbolic acid, am- 
monia, sulphuretted hydrogen, pyridine, viri- 
dine, picoline, lutidine, coliodine, parvodine, 
coridine, and rubidene. The last are a series 
of oily bases belonging to the homologues of, 
aniline, first discovered in coal tar. Applying 
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chemical tests to the leaves, other chen 
have found nicotia, tobacco camphor or) 
tianine (about which not much is know 
bitter extractive matter, gum, chlorop 
malate of lime, sundry albuminoids, 
acid, woody fibre, and various salts. 

feathery white ash, which in its cohesior 
whiteness is indicative of the good cigar, y 
potash, soda, magnesia, lime, phosphoric 
sulphuric acid, silica, and chlorine. Ourf 


has kindly left us a fine cigar; had it be 


poor and cheap one, the ingredients we sh 


extract would be fearful and wonderfy 


contemplate. 


Here is the list from an | 


: eat ° 
lish parliamentary report on adulteratiog 


tobacco. Sugar, alum, lime, flour or 
rhubarb leaves, saltpetre, fuller’s earth, sts 
malt commings, chromate of lead, peat r 
molasses, burdock leaves, common salt, er 
leaves; lampblack, gum, red dye, a black 
composed of vegetable red, iron and liquo 
scraps of newspaper, cinnamon stick, cab) 
leaves, and straw brown paper. | 
Returning now to the smoke, or rathe 
ingredients, Dr. B. W. Richardson, in his 
eases of Modern Life, considers the effe 
the same on the body at considerable len 
basing his conclusions on actual investiga 
He tells us that water, of course, is harm 
free carbon acts mechanically as an ireil 
and tends to discolor the secretions and 
teeth. Ammonia bites the tongue, exe 
a solvent influence on the blood, excites 
salivary glands, and thus causes a desi 
drink while smoking. The tendency of 
bonic acid is to produce sleepiness, head@ 
and lassitude. When acigar is smoked ba 
that is, when the combustion of the tobag 
slow and incomplete, carbonic oxide is 
duced in small quantities, and is an aé 
poisoning agent, resulting in irregular m@ 
of the heart, vomiting, convulsions of 
muscles, and drowsiness. The nicotine t 
to cause tremor, palpitation of the heart, 
paralysis. ‘The volatile empyreumatie 
stance produces a sense of oppression 
taints the breath and surroundings of 
smoker with the well known “stale tobs 
smoke” smell. The bitter extract ca 
that sharp nauseous taste peculiar to 3 
lighted cigar or an old pipe. 7 


By trying the effects of tobacco smoke 


lower animals, we can obtain an idea @ 
influence on ourselves. 
stupefied rapidly, but recover in fresh 
Cold blooded animals succumb slowly 

smoke, birds rapidly. Some animals, su 
the goat, can eat tobacco with impunity 
none escape the effects of the far : 
suffer most from tobacco while learnin 
smoke. 


modic seizures are sometimes terrible, ¢ 


cially in boys. ‘There is a sensation of it 
nent death, the heart nearly ceases to 
and sharp pains shoot through the ¢ 
Examination of inferior animals under — 
conditions shows that “the brain is pale 
empty of blood; the stomach reddene 
round spots, so raised and pile-like that! 
resemble patches of Utrecht velvet.” 
blood is preternaturally fluid, the lungs a 
pale as those of a dead calf, and the hes 
teebly trembling: such is the primary @ 
of one’s first cigar. 

After a time, however, the body bee 
accustomed to the influences of the po 
and with the exception of constant funct 
disturbances (owing to the excretory o 


Small insects” 


Dr. Richardson says that the 8 
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bly the kidneys, being compelled to do 
k not essential to their duties,) no dis- 
sing results are felt. There are numerous 
ances where the evil effects are scarcely 
reciable, the physical and nervous consti- 
on of the smoker being capable of resisting 
influence. In many cases copious saliva- 
attends smoking, and in this circum- 
ice the opponents of tobacco have found a 
ng argument. Still, either to expectorate 
iot to do so, is a choice of two evils. In 
latter case, the result is to swallow the 
va charged with poisonous matter; in the 
ner, the saliva needed to prepare the food 
digestion is lost, and besides, as it contains 
's Of, lime in solution, the effect is to pro- 
e large formations of tartar on the teeth. 
oker’s sore throat” is a special irritable 
e of the mucous membrane induced by 
ar smoking, which soon disappears when 
habit is broken off. 
obacco smoke does not produce consump- 
1 or bronchitis, but it tends to aggravate 
h maladies. Its effect on the organs of 
se is to cause, in the extreme degree, dila- 
1 of the pupils of the eye, confusion of vision, 
sht lines, luminous or cobweb specks, and 
ig retention of images on the retina, with 
ver and analogous symptoms affecting the 
|, namely, inability to define sounds clearly 
ithe occurrence of a sharp ringing sound 
= that of a whistle or bell. Its effect on 
brain is to impair the activity of that 
‘an and to oppress it ifit be duly nourished, 
to sooth it if it be exhausted. It leads to 
‘alysis in the volitional and in the sympa- 
»tic or organic nerves, and to over secretion 
m the glandular structures. Science was 
5 wise enough to prepare so formidable an 
lictment of the nicotian weed as the &bove 
King James’ time, else that monarch might 
we had better ground than his personal 
ike for stigmatizing the habit of smoking 
a “custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to 
nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to 
lungs, and in the black stinking fame 
breof, nearest resembling the horrible Sty- 
n smoke of the pit that is bottomless.” 
find yet, despite all that Science can say, 
» habitis increasing. Two centuries ago, 
Turks regarded smoking as a religious 
ence, and paraded a smoker through the 
feets of Constantinople with his pipe stuck 
‘ough his nose as a warning to others. 
ho can disconnect the Turk now from the 
as of chibouque or nargileh, or fragrant 
takia? Look at the best cigar wrappers 
+ world can produce, raised on tobacco 
ds in the heart of New England, where the 
iritan fathers once visited the direst of blue 
vy vengeance on the wretch who profaned 
,Maker’s handiwork by ‘‘ making a chim- 
y of his nostrils.” The value of our tobacco 
»p last year reached nearly $30,000,000. We 


physical, and aconsequently lowerintellectual, 
development must be found. Such, we think, 
will be conceded to be true of Spain, of Cuba, 
of Portugal, of Turkey, of Greece, and of the 
South American countries, where those who 
are addicted to the habit vastly oatnumber 
those who do not smoke.—Scientific American. 


Selected. 
GOD IN NATURE. 
Great Ruler of all nature’s frame! 
We own Thy power divine; 
We hear Thy breath in every storm, 
For all the winds are Thine. 


Wide as they sweep their sounding way, 
They work Thy sovereign will; 

And awed by Thy majestic voice 
Confusion shall be still. 


Thy mercy tempers every blast 
To them that seek Thy face, 

And mingles with the tempest’s roar 
The whispers of Thy grace. 


Those gentle whispers let me hear, 
Till all the tumults cease; 
And gales of Paradise shall lull 


My weary soul to peace. 
—Plhilip Doddrige. 


Sel. cted. 


HOME. 


’Tis Home where the heart is, wherever that be, 
In city, in desert, on mountain, in dell} 

Not the grandeur, the number, the objects we see, 
But that which we love is the magical spell. 


Tis this gives the cottage a charm and a grace, 
Which the glare of a palace but rarely has known ; 
It is this, only this, and not station or place, 
Which gives being to pleasure, which makes it our 
own. 
Like the dove on the waters,-a rest-place to find, 
In vain for enjoyment o’er nations we roam ; 
Home only can yield real joy to the mind, 
And there where the heart is, there only is home, 
—John Young. 


The Economy of Prohibition —Neal Dow, in 
a late letter, says that one reason why Maine 
has suffered less than other States from the 
“hard times” is the fact that prohibition and 
temperance work have exerted so powerful 
an influence in reducing the consumption of 
liquor. He affirms that for forty years the 
liquors annually consumed in Maine cost 
fully twelve millions of dollars, but that now 
the clandestine sale is not one-tenth of that 
amount, and that the difference is in the pock- 
ets of the people or is put into better modes 
of living. Referring to his own city, Portland, 
he says: 

‘‘In the old rum times we had seven dis- 
tilleries in Portland—large ones—running 
night and day, and at the same time cargoes 
and cargoes of West India rum were imported 
and cargoes of ‘rectified’ rum were brought 
from New York. All this was for consump- 
tion in the western part of the State, and ab- 
sorbed and wasted a very large share of the 
earnings of the people. Now there is not a 


asume annually some 75,000 hogsheads of|distillery running in the entire State, and no 


3 leaf; we imported about 83,000 bales of 

rs, &e., from Cuba in 1875. 

hat is the end of it all? Effects on indi- 
luals likewise affect communities, these in 
n influence the nation. No person that 
okes can be in perfect health, and an im- 
rfect organism cannot reproduce a perfect 
e. Therefore it is logical to conclude that, 
‘re smoking the practice of every individual 
a nation, then that people would degener- 
into a physically inferior race. It would 
low, moreover, that, in those countries 
ere smoking is most practised, a lower 


rum comes in, except in small quantities and 
by dark and secret ways. All through these 
hard times the State has been comfortable, 
and Portland has heen prosperous. <A great 
many fine buildings have been erected here 
every year, and as many this year as any 
other. Why? Because we have our earn- 
ings in our pockets and in our business, in- 
stead of wasting it on strong drinks, as the 
people of other States have done and are 
doing. The rum shops are at war with every 
interest of the State and people.”—Wational 
Temperance Advocate. 


For “The Friend,” 
Our Children. 

I believe that the many departures that 
we see at the present day in so many of our 
young Friends, more particularly in follow- 
ing after the fashions and customs of the 
world, are ina great measure, for want of a 
proper concern and care in parents. 

I have thought that where a true concern 
was felt by parents, for the support of the 
doctrines and testimonies of our Society, that 
a corresponding concern will be felt and wit- 
nessed for the proper training of our children 
in accordance therewith. 

The following extract from the life of that 
worthy elder, Joseph Pile, may be applicable 
to some at the present time, which | offer for 
insertion in “The Friend.” It is to be found 
in Friends’ Library, Vol. ii. 

Coal Creek, Iowa, 12th mo. 15th, 1876. 


“ Much of the stubbornness and stiffness in 
children who are grown up, is owing to fond 
and indulgent parents, some of whom desire 
well for their children, and as Eli did, advise 
and counsel them, but still they have not re- 
strained them according to their power; and 
this was his sin, and the cause of the destruc- 
tion of his sons. 

These suffer them through their foolish and 
evil fondness to get head, and to grow up in 
disobedience, and when dealt with by con- 
cerned Friends, they will tell them, ‘we must 
not be too harsh and severe on our children ; 
we must bear with them, and draw them~by 
love, lest we drive them out from amongst 
Friends; we hope they will grow wiser and 
better in time ;’ these and the like fond argu- 
ments we have met with: but by means of 
this forbearance, such a strong spirit.of rebel- 
lion has grown up in them, that at last they 
have become so unruly and stubborn as to be 
above advice, rale, or government. 

And here I would warn all such indulgent 
parents to repent thereof: otherwise, I verily 
believe the blood of their children will be 
required at their hands. I have compared a 
child to a young twig that is easily bent, but 
when grown to a sturdy tree is past bending. 
Children when young being prone by nature 
to evil, are to be kept in subjection; and as 
soon as anything of pride, wantonness, or 
other evil appears in them, that is the time for 
bending and restraining them, so far as it is in 
the power of parents to do, and which is most 
certainly their duty, as may be plainly proved 
by scripture.” 


The Scene of the Indian Cyclone, 


At the northeasternmost corner of the Bay 
of Bengal, the Ganges and the Brahmapootra 
—locally known as the Megna—discharge 
enormous volumes of mud into the ocean, 
thrusting each day’s load a little further into 
the water, and building up, as the years pass 
on, one of the largest systems of mud banks 
known in the world. 

These banks, though inferior to the deposits 
of the Amazon and Mississippi, are some of 
them as large as English counties, and divided, 
as they are, in every direction, by fresh water 
streams and brackish creeks, develop under 
that hot sun a spontaneous vegetation which 
as it rots raises the soil inch , inch above 
the sea, and exaggerates the natural fertility 
of the mud until it will grow in profusion 
anything that nature permits in the swampier 
sections of the tropics. It is the very place 
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in particular for the rice plant, the sugar cane, 
the cocoanut, and the bamboo. 

The banks remain for ages unhealthy, fever- 
smitten, dreary looking swamps, but they 
draw the hearts of cultivators as the fairest 
water meadows do in the western world. 
Imagine seventy feet of rich mould without 
a stone in it, with three feet of vegetable com- 
post over that, with no necessity for manure, 
and with endless rivers carrying your grain 
direct to the port of shipment! The water 
system in this region is unequaled, there being 
literally hundreds of channels fit for the 
heaviest grain boats, and as unknown to geo- 
eraphers as the minor channels through which 
the affiuents of the Amazon pour under the im- 
penetrable forest. 

The peasantry swarm on these marshy dis- 
tricts, heap up the earth excavated for irriga- 
tion into mounds to raise themselves a little 
above the water, and in their mud and mat 
huts labor unceasingly to grow rich, without 
a thought of the ocean and the rivers which 
every now and then warn them that they are 
dealing with deposits which may be reclaimed. 

Every two or three years the waters are 
out in Backergunge, every five there is an in- 
undation, and every half century probably— 
the facts before 1756 are not accurately known 
—there is some terrible catastrophe from 
water, only less destructive than the one 
which, it is believed, swept off the population 
of the ruined province, the Sunderbunds, 
which stretches from the sea up to Caleutta.— 
London Spectator. 


For “The Friend.” 

From the Memorandums of a young Friend 
lately deceased.—“ Deeply did I lament, that 
any of my precious time had been spent in 
perusing publications of an unprofitable ten- 
dency ; such as plays and romances; and I 
was made sensible that nothing I had ever 
been in the practice of, had so much alienated 
my mind from the love and fear of God, or 
led me so far from the simplicity of the pure 
Truth, as books of this kind, and how often 
did I wish I could warn the whole world of 
their pernicious effects, and especially, the 
young people in ourSociety.”—Mary Alexander 


The Liquor License. 
BY A. WILLEY. 


There can be no doubt that the liquor- 
license is the strongest fortress of that power 
in the country, and the greatest obstacle to 
the temperance reform. ‘hat never can make 
progress only as thisis abandoned. The two 
policies rest on directly opposite principles, 
and the conflict is “irrepressible.” ‘To sup- 
port the one is to oppose the other, and it 
cannot be otherwise. It is ‘for me” or 
“against me.” The attempt to compromise 
has already retarded the great temperance 
redemption more than one age. It has di- 
vided the moral forces of the country, and 
holds still in a false position strength enough 
soon to turn the tide of conflict for God and 
humanity. Will not such men candidly bring 
their position to the test of that law which 
decides all human destinies ? 

What is this license law? It is not a mere 
tax law like that for national revenue. That 
takes the money wherever it finds the dealer, 
but confers no legal rights. The license, so- 
called, is in substance a mere certificate of 
payment of tax for one year, leaving the sel- 
ler as liable the next day under State and 
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municipal law as before. Nor isit merely for 
the purposes of restriction and regulation, for 
all that can be had without conterring any 
legal rights, and without money as well as 
with it. Liquor-selling on Sunday can as 
well be prohibited without anthorizing it on 
Monday as with it. So of all other restric- 
tions. 

But these license-laws, on complying with 
certain conditions, make the traffic legally 
right like any other trade, and throw over it 


the usual and legitimate results of the bu 
ness. There that terrible law which is “¢ 
ceeding broad” will find every soul. Wheth 
in the pulpit, in the church, or out of it, 

are conspiring for human destruction and 

a share in the speculation. 

This policy of guilt and shame, as unwortl 
of civilization as it is abhorrent to justice a 
to God, is equally opposed to principles 
sound law, and has received legal recogniti 
only from a mistaken necessity. It originat 


as complete a protection of the Government. |centuries ago, and has corrupted and disgrace 
Prove it to be a misnomer, and your licensing|Christendom quite long enough. Under 


statute shields it. 
crime, and the license is the answer. Bring 
the whole force of the common law against 
it, and the statute defies it. Prove it an in- 
tolerable curse to the public welfare, and the 
dealer presents his license with a grin. For 
a fee the State solemnly declares it right, and 
pledges the last muscle of its power for its 
protection. Such is license-law, the great 
favorite entrenchment of the liquor-power. 

What is the true character of the business 
thus specially honored and guarded? The 
liquor-system for beverage—the making, sell- 
ing, drinking—is sin against God and crime 
against man. The Almighty says; “ Woe to 
him that giveth his neighbor drink.” This 
replies, Give him all he wants. It is “fram- 
ing mischief by a law.” It defies justice and 
mocks at human woe. It violates the law of 
God and sweeps human welfare like a prairie- 
fire. It defeats redemptive mercy beyond any 
other force on earth, and blasts human hope 
for all worlds. No system of paganism equals 
it in guilty enormity. Delusion threw chil- 
dren into the Ganges; we do it for money! 
And this law “justifies the wicked for reward, 
and takes away the rights of the poor” wives 
and children. It will not for a moment bear 
a moral test, and two hundred years have 
proved it worthless in practice, as sin always 
will be until “Satan casts out Satan.” No 
language can better describe it than “a cove- 
nant with death, and an agreement with 
hell.” 

The same principle of licensing sin and crime 
is seen in legalizing and supervising houses 
of ill-fame, appointing their physicians, &c. 
Nothing more pagan ever existed in the South 
Seas, and every excuse for it makes Chris- 
tianity and self-government a sham. The 
liquor-license is of the same class, “doing evil 
that good may come, whose damnation is 
just.” And the higher the price the worse in 
blinding moral perception, strengthening the 
bribe, and greatly increasing the obstacles 
to reform. Thousands of communities and 
churches are spiritually dead from this para- 
lysis. Were other crimes, such as stealing, 
counterfeiting, and murder, treated as the far 
greater liquor crime is, society would be 
shocked and sooner seize the rifle than en- 
dure it. Now its most active agents are all 
right even at the communion-table. 

And the relations of society to this license 
guilt should be carefully weighed. The citi- 
zen is responsible for the laws to which he 
assents. What they do he does. When the 
civil officers say to the saloon-keeper, Give us 
so much money and we will protect your busi- 
ness of making drunkards by all the powers 
of the State, a partnership is virtually formed, 
and the parties stand on the same moral level, 
the dealer and the officers; and by their side 
stand citizens, cities, towns, and States sus- 
taining the contract. All are responsible for 


Indict it as a monstrous|protection the intoxicant power of the cou 


try has taken shelter and fortified its streng! 
till it threatens our ruin. It can never 
overthrown until this covering is torn awe 


and this “gigantic crime of crimes,” as” 


United States Senator in his place jus 
called it, is exposed, and religion and la 
unite for its suppression like other atrociot 
crimes. If the Christian power of the cou 
try would unite in a firm demand that th 
old guilty barbarism, this perversion of le 
and justice which licenses wickedness 


crime for money, shall be blotted from ext 


tence, it would soon be done, and there wot 


be hope that intemperance can be overcom 


by drying up its sources. 
be? When shall repentance for the past é@ 
sure the discharge of this imperative duty | 
the future? Why not begin this great wor 
all along the line this Centennial year ?—WV 
tional Temperance Advocate. 


When shall it eve 


“If we are so fond of a few transitor 


pleasures in this world, how can we bear 


be shut out from eternal felicity, and doome 


to everlasting misery; I beseech thee solidh 
to consider these things, and I pray the God ¢ 


love and mercy to give thee a wise and u 
derstanding heart. 

Beware of Esau’s crime: it was, when h 
soul was ready to faint, he despised his bir 
right ; when he had been eagerly pursuin 
something he delighted in, he came to th 
unwise conclusion, “ Behold, I am at the poi 
to die, and what profit shall this birthright ¢ 
me.” He wanted patience and solid reflectio 
and afterwards bad bitterly to repent wh¢ 
too late. Had he not resigned it, none cout 
have taken it from him, neither can all tl 
powers of darkness from thee, if thou resol 


to keep it; this must be done by cleaving t 


the Lord, with all thy heart, with all th 
soul, and with all thy strength, which the 
mayest be enabled to do, is my ferve 
prayer.”—Mary Neale. =a 


The Suez Canal.—As far as we could se 
the canal was as straight as an arrow. T! 
high banks, sloping to the water, along t 
edge of which grow a few hardy shrv 


seemed to draw together at the further ent 


The width of the water-line in the deep cu 
is 190 feet, the depth 26 feet, the total leng 

100 miles. It grew monotonous in the cour 
of half an hour—the interminable banks li 

gray walls away above our heads, By an 
by we raised a ship, a monster, that towere 
above our toy steamer, and seemed to tou¢ 
the stars with its tapering masts. That shi 
appeared to fill the canal, for the long, hig 
banks closed in beyond her. We saw th 
black hull and the gleaming lights; we hea 

the blustering orders that were howled o 

on board, resounding above the roar of tk 
wind in the rigging. I wondered how 
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-e to pass her, and why she did not cau- 
us to keep out of the way. We did 
xen our pace somewhat, and then stole un- 
her huge shadow unnoticed. . She was 
iy busy in trying to keep herself in the 
Idle of the canal as she slowly drifted to- 
-d Suez. Seven ships lay in our track 
night—one of these a ship of the line— 
. all seven of them utterly ignored us, 
ugh we were the regular express boat from 
iaila to Port Said. We came to a house 
sently, a long, low, wooden house, painted 
‘te, and not half way up the bank. Wooden 
ps led up the slope to the veranda. There 
"e vines creeping over the roof, and flow- 
growing in the garden and perfuming the 
ht;"but beyond it and above it rose the 
lasting bank, and we could see nothing to 
right or the left but the dark, narrow, 
ight gap, with its deep waters ebbing 
selessly from sea to sea.—Cairo Letter. 


have learned of the Lord, through many 
cises, that after the visitation of the Al- 
thty to any soul, the Lord requires an in- 
*d, worthy receiving of his love, and a 
itual watch to be kept in his holy light, 
which all the workings and approaches of 
destroying adversary are discerned, and 
enlightened and obedient mind is pre- 
yved.— Charles Marshall. 


| He who runs into prayer and preaching, 
before Christ, the Life, livingly moves 

: thereto, makes haste, and is not therein 

ue believer. Every true believer believes 

and waits for, the living coming in Spirit, 
qualifications of Christ his life; it is Christ 
liveth and acteth in him.” 
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can hardly do any harm and may do 
ne good to allow the close of the year now 
in us, to incite each one of our readers to 
svious revision of the manner in which it 
been passed, so far as the events can be 
amoned from the storehouse of memory, 
‘the heart opened to receive the instruc- 
1 they can impart when viewed in the 
it of Truth. 

is a serious thing to live. As immortal 
ngs endowed with rational faculties, and 
ing bestowed on each one of us a measure 
Divine grace for our guidance and help, we 
capable of thinking and acting, of choos- 
and refusing, and are accountable for the 
\made of our free agency. It may be pro- 
ible then to embrace the invitation that 
ms naturally extended by the termination 
me year, and the ushering in of another, 
recall mentally the course of life we have 
sued through that portion of time that 
‘now gone from us forever, and endeavor 
ywrofit by the teaching of experience; to do 
1ch we must analyze, in measure, both our 
ives and our actions, or the lessons de- 
ed will be misleading. Not that experi- 
2 in itself affords a /aw suited for moral or 
gious government, but that it may effectu- 
‘illustrate the good that has been gained, 

e evil that has been suffered, from strictly 
ying, or perversely or heedlessly disre- 
ding that law written in the heart by Him 


who is our Creator and Judge, and which is 
applicable to all times and all circumstances. 

The things of time and sense press so forci- 
bly and continuously upon us, that we cannot 
escape feeling the realities of this world; but 
such is the deceitfulness of our nature, and 
the strength of the temptation to allow the 
things of the present to engross our attention, 
that unless constantly watchful not to forget 
our responsibility and its consequences, we 


may easily become insensible to the realities |- 


of the world to come. Yet how few of us are 
they, who, in looking over the past, fail to be 
saddened by the recollection of some who 
have been removed by death—relatives around 
whom the tenderest affections were entwined, 
or friends closely associated with our pros- 
pects of life or connected with our feelings of 
duty or enjoyment—and how do the mingled 
emotions of grief at our loss and self reproof 
for not having valued and served them better 
while here, well up from the secret springs of 
the heart. Few then are there but must feel 
that a true source of consolation is to be found 
in an abiding well-grounded belief, that those 
who have been taken away, so lived or so 
died, that their entrance on the realities of 
the world beyond the grave, was to begin the 
fruition of its eternal joys. There is no way 
in which we can more lovingly embalm their 
memory, than by allowing these reflections 
on their death and the belief that reconciles 
us to our loss, to fasten upon us the conviction 
of the profitableness of a life of godliness, and 
the resolution so to live as when called to 
die, we will be permitted, through mercy, to 
be reunited to those for whom we still cherish 
an unselfish love. 

Is there not a sadder train of thought 
awakened-in the-serious mind that is at times 
enabled rightly to estimate its own true in- 
terest, to which all others are subordinate and 
ought to be subservient, when, in reverting to 
our course of life we are obliged to acknow- 
ledge to ourselves how many mistakes we 
have made, how many sins we have com- 
mitted, how far we have fallen short of ac- 
complishing the duties we have known to be 
required, and in resolutely pressing toward 
the mark which conscience tells us we ought 
to have attained. 

We may be quite willing to confess that 
earthly things are empty and unsatisfying ; 
but are we willing to allow our experience to 
convince us that while they never confer true 
content, the engrossing pursuit of them pre- 
vents or destroys the appetite for those higher 
though unseen possessions that alone can 
suffice an immortal soul, even durable riches 
and righteousness? If so, and a review of 
the past is accompanied with the sense that 
we have been devoting too large a part of 
time and talents to the things that are seen, 
wearying ourselves with “ panting after the 
dust of the earth,” let the new year be opened 
with a fixed purpose, that with the help of 
Him who is strength in weakness, we will 
seek first the Kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness, trusting to his promise that 
all things necessary shall be added. 

It is a solemn thought, but one that should 
not be allowed to escape from our conscious- 
ness, that we are continually in the presence 
of the Almighty as the omniscient witness, not 
only of our words and actions but of our every 
thought. Should not this consideration, if we 
believe His declaration, “If ye die in your 
sins, whither I go ye cannot come,” stimulate 


all, especially the disobedient and negligent, 
to pause in their career and obey His injunc- 
tion, ‘“Watch and pray lest ye enter into 
temptation.” To the humble, self-denying 
Christian, however poor in spirit, it ought to 
be a consoling and animating reflection, that 
whatever his crosses and conflicts, the founda- 
tion on which he rests standeth sure, having 
this seal, the great Searcher of hearts knoweth 
them that are His. 

Even those whose main desire is to walk 
in the way of the just are sometimes too prone 
to dwell on the evils with which they have to 
struggle, and which they may imagine are 
peculiarly hard to bear, without sufficiently 
estimating those from which ‘they have been 
delivered, or others from which they have 
been mercifully preserved. But the eye of 
Him who inspects every part of the universe 
every moment, and orders it according to the 
counsel of His infinite wisdom, is upon them, 
and as they seek to do His will, He, though 
He may not predestinate, will so control 
events as to promote their good, and advance 
His own purposes. If, then, there are any of . 
this class whose retrospection of the past, 
may be clouded by shadows of plans or efforts, 
the success of which was once thought to be 
essential to the furtherance of their best in- 
terest, but which have been frustrated or ren- 
dered nugatory by what they considered ad- 
verse circumstances or undeserved trials, let 
them not be discouraged; the progress of 
events may demonstrate that the good they 
have been longing for will yet be theirs, and 
they, led by an invisible hand, arrive at the 
goal, which, at times, they may have feared 
was barred to them forever; not, indeed, by 
the course of their own election, but by ways 
that they knew not, and in paths that they 
have not known. 

Time that is gone is lost to us forever. The 
close of the year calls for solemn reflection 
and self-examination. Blihu said, ‘‘ Days 
should speak, and multitude of years should 
teach wisdom.” Remember, “If the word 
spoken by angels was steadfast, and every 
transgression and disobedience received a just 
recompense of reward; how shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation, which at 
first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed unto us by them that heard Him.” 
We know not that another year will dawn 
upon us. Though life should be lengthened 
out, yet each one may truly adopt the lan- 
guage of the patriarch of Uz, “ When a few 
years are come, then I shall go the way 
whence I shall not return.” 


In a notice of a little book entitled “ Penn- 
sylvania and Peace,” by Samuel M, Janney, 
published in the last number of “ The British 
Friend,” its author is spoken of as a Friend, 
and that his biographies of William Penn 
and George Fox have “long taken their place 
as standard works on those worthies,” As 
“The British Friend” is taken by several of 
our subscribers, we think it right to say that 
S. M. Janney is a member among those who 
separated from Friends in the Hicksite schism, 
and that Friends cannot accept the biogra- 
phies mentioned as standard works, because 
of the opinion inculeated in them, that those 
distinguished ministers, as well as the early 
Friends generally, coincided with those sepa- 
ratists in their views respecting the divinity 
and atonement of Christ. 


An obituary notice has been received re- 
specting a young woman (H. 8. R.), without 
the information required in such cases of the 
name of the Friend who sends it, and of the 
meeting to which she belonged. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrgn.—The Emperor of Germany closed the ses- 
sion of the German Parliament on the 22d inst., with a 
speech from the throne. The emperor said in reference 
to foreign affairs: “The negotiations of the Powers 
upon the eastern question, as far as proceeded with, 
justify the hope that my efforts and the mutually con- 
ciliatory and peaceful intentions of the Powers imme- 
diately concerned, will be successful in solving the pend- 
ing question without prejudice to the good relations 
now existing. Germany will continue by friendly, dis- 
interested mediation, to lend her co-operation for the 
attainment of this end.” 

The weather has been boisterous and very wet in 
Great Britain. On the north and east coasts of Scot- 
land and England about 120 vessels were wrecked, and 
not less than 250 persons lost their lives within two 
weeks. 

Small pox prevails to some extent in London. The 
Metropolitan Hospitals had recently 722 small pox 
patients under treatment, and these figures only repre- 
sent the range of the disease among the pauper popu- 
lation. 

Forty thousand men are now employed in shipbuild- 
ing on the Clyde, and one of the builders recently de- 
clared that the Clyde shipyards could reconstruct the 
entire British navy in two years. 

Midhat Pacha has been appointed Grand Vizier of 
Turkey in place of Mehemmed Ruchdi, who has been 
dismissed. It is said that the new Grand Vizier will 
assert the rights of the empire more strenuously than 
his predecessor did. The Imperial order appointing 
Midhat Pacha Grand Vizier, declares that the appoint- 
ment is made because the Sultan desires a satisfactory 
solution of the pending questions, while confirming at 
the same time before the whole world the legitimate 
rights and interests of the empire. 

The London Standard’s dispatch from Belgrade says 
General Nikitine, who is expected to arrive to-day, 
brings 1,000,000 roubles contributed by the Russian 
government for the reorganization of the Servian troops. 
The Russian Consul General has officially informed 
M. Ristics that all Russian officers remaining in Servia 
are to be considered as forming part of the Russian 
army, and are to receive the full war pay usual in the 
Russian service. Servian officers of the reserve have 
received orders to start for the frontier immediately. 

A new Constitution for Turkey was formally pro- 
claimed at Constantinople on the 23d inst. It is liberal 
in its provisions, and appears to be designed to make the 
institutions of the empire approximate to those of the 
more enlightened nations of Europe. The prerogatives 
of the Sultan are to be those of the constitutional sov- 
ereigns of Europe. Islamism is to be the religion of 
the State, but the free exercise of public worship by 
the professors of all creeds is guaranteed. All indi- 
viduals are equal in the eye of the law, and all are 
eligible to public office irrespective of religion. The 
legislature will consist of a Chamber of Deputies and a 
Senate. Laws submitted to the Chamber of Deputies 
and revised by the Senate, will require the Imperial 
sanction. The deputies are to be elected by secret bal- 
lot and Senators appointed for life by the Sultan. 
Liberty of the press and freedom of education is grant- 
ed, and primary education is made compulsory. 

The first sitting of the Plenary Conference was held 
at Constantinople the 23d inst. One of the representa- 
tives of Turkey presided, and in his address opening 
the conference, referred to the liberal views of the 
Porte. Turkey, he said was ready to grant to its sub- 
jects all privileges which were not contrary to the dig- 
nity and integrity of the empire. 

Railway trains are not to be permitted to run here- 
after in Canada on the first days of each week. The 
Dominion Government has issued orders that no trains 
are to be run on that day except in cases of great emer- 
gency, and of this necessity the authorities are to be 
the judges. 

The French Senate continues to restore clauses in 
bills which had been thrown out by the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the result will, no doubt, be a serious 
conflict between the two houses. The Senate passed 
the public worship estimates, restoring the vote for 
salary of clergy which had been reduced by the Cham- 
ber of Depnties, The Senate also reinserted the grant 
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for seminary scholarships, which was likewise sup- 
pressed by the Chamber. 

The total exports of cane sugar from all the producing 
countries on the globe, during the year 1875, amounted 
to 2,140,000 tons. These exports were divided among 
them as follows: Cuba, 700,000 tons; Porto Rico, 80,- 
000 tons; British, Dutch and Danish West Indies, 
250,000 ; Brazil, 170,000; Java, 200,000; Manilla, 130,- 
000; China, 120,000; Mauritius, 100,000; Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, 100,000; Australia, 51,000; British 
India and Penang, 30,000; Egypt, 40,000; Runion, 
30,000; Peru, 50,000; Central America and Mexico, 
40,000; Louisiana, 75,000; Sandwich Islands, 10,000 ; 
Natal, 10,000 tons. In addition to this supply, conti- 
nental Europe produced a crop of beet-root sugar 
amounting in the aggregate to 1,317,623 tons, or about 
40 per cent. of the whole. This crop was divided about 
as follows: France, 462,259 tons; German Empire, 
346,640; Russia and Poland, 245,000; Austria and 
Hungary, 153,922; Belgium, 79,796; Holland and 
others, 30,000 tons. These figures give an aggregate 
supply of 3,457,623 tons for the whole world’s consump- 
tion during the year 1875, not including the stocks on 
hand at the commencement of that year. 

It is estimated that 10,000,000 acres of land in Al- 
geria are covered with a spontaneous growth of alpha 
plant, the fibre of which is exported for the manufac- 
ture of paper. 

The Emperor of Austria has greatly increased his 
popularity by spontaneously abandoning the privilege, 
hitherto enjoyed by Austrian Emperors, of having the 
Hapsburg estates exempted from taxes, 

Unitep Stares.—The interments in Philadelphia 
for the week ending 12th mo, 23d, numbered 281. 
consumption 60 ; typhoid fever 22. 

There were 432 deaths in New York last week. 

General Crook’s annual report says that the miners 
in the Black Hills did not violate the Sioux treaty till 
long after the Indians had ceased to regard it, and that 
they have not suffered as much from the Siouxs since 
they went to the gold region as they previously did 
while living on the border. The Indians under Sitting 
Bull were recently attacked by General Miles’ com- 
mand and scattered over the Yellow Stone in the direc- 
tion of Fort Peck. At the latter post a large number 
took refuge, and are now under charge of Gen. Hazen. 
Gen. Miles thinks that all the hostiles will come in and 
surrender before the winter is over. 

The gold production of Montana since the discovery 
of the mines in 1863, is calculated by an authority in 
that territory at $110,000,000. 

A bill in equity has been filed in the U.S. Circuit 
Court at Philadelphia, in behalf of the Centennial 
Board of Finance, setting forth that there is-a surplus 
in the Centennial Treasury of $2,000,000, and asking 
the court to decide how this sum shall be disposed of, 
the Board agreeing to abide by the decision. It is 
claimed on one hand that the $1,500,000 advanced by 
the government should be repaid in full, and on the 
other that the United States should be paid a pro rata 
dividend in common with the stock-holders. 

Considering the disputed result of the late Presiden- 
tial election in three of the States, and the questions 
which have arisen in regard to one or more of the 
electors, the two Houses of Congress have appointed 
committees of seven members each, to confer with each 
other and report a plan to decide finally any questions 
which may exist in relation to the votes. 

In South Carolina, where the two rival parties are 
of nearly equal strength, each has claimed the right of 
governing the State, and the attempt has been made to 
establish two governments, one with Chamberlain, Re- 
publican, as Governor, and the other under Wade 
Hampton. On the 22d the Senate and rival Houses of 
the Legislature adjourned sine die, leaving the Chamber- 
lain and Hampton governments to act on their own 
responsibility. 

The streets of Virginia City, Nevada, seem to be 
paved with gold and silver. Assays were recently 
made of dirt clinging to the wheels of a buggy standing 
in front of a bank in that city, and it yielded $11.58 to 
the ton. 

The annual report of the Commissioners of Immigra- 
tion will show that the number of arrivals at New York 
during the year 1876 was 109,592, as compared with 
135,045 in 1875, The number of immigrants from three 
of the leading countries in Europein 1875 and 1876, 
respectively, were as follows: In 1875, Great Britain 
and Ireland, 44,636 ; German Empire, 25,589 ; Russia, 
3,123—total from the three countries 73,448. In 1876, 
Great Britain and Ireland, 20,923; German Empire, 
20,072; Russia, 5,319—total from the three countries 
46,314. 


The Department of Agriculture estimates the crop of: 


Of|—Red wheat, $1.30 a $1.40. Corn, 42 a 48 ets. C 


Indian corn at 1,295,000,000 bushels, which is twe 
cent. less than that of 1875. The total wheat 
1876 is estimated at 245,000,000 bushels. . 
According to the annual report of the Commiss} 
of Education, there are 8,756,659 pupils enrolled in 
public schools of the States and Territories, out of 
007,522 children entitled by their several laws t 
struction. 
The legal tender and national bank circulation of 
United States has been contracted $45,324,361 s 
6th mo. 30th, 1874. The contraction amounts to 
6} per cent. of the whole circulation. 
The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotat 
on the 23d inst. Philadelphia.—American gold, 10 
107%. U.S. sixes, 1881, registered, 114; do. coup 
117$; do. 1867, registered, 113}; coupons, 1163; 
10-40 5 per cents, 1134; 43 per cents, 1083. Cot 
12} a 12} cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Fl 
$4.50 a £9.00. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.44 a $ 
amber, $1.45 a $1.47; western white, $1. $1. 
Penna rye, 78 cts. Yellow corn, 60 a 61 cts. ; 
western, 51 a 56 cts. Beef cattle sold from 4 cts. te 
cts. per lb. gross, and sheep at 3 a 6} cts. per lb. gr 
Hogs, $7.75 a $8.25 per 100 lb. net. New Yor 
Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.50 ; State extra, $5.60 a $4 
finer brands, $6 a $10.00. Amber winter wheat, $ 
a $1.50; No. 1 white, $1.48; No. 2 red winter, $1 
No. 3 Milwaukie spring, $1.83; No. 2 do. $ 
Canada barley, $1.12; State, 75 cts. Oats, 41 a 50¢ 
Rye, 88 a 90 cts. Yellow corn, 61 a 63 cts. Caro 
rice, 5} a 7 cts.; Louisiana, 44 a6 cts. Chicago. 
2 spring wheat, $1.212; No. 3 do., $1.163. Corn, 
ets. Oats, 34 cts. Lard, $10.60 per 100 lbs. Cineini 


30 a 38 cts. Rye, 80 cts, Lard, 103 cts. Louisvill 
Extra flour, $4.25 a $4.75; family, $5 a $5.50; 
brands, $6 a $7.50. White oats, 40 cts. ; mixed, 38 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A suitably qualified teacher for the Adelphi Col 
School, Girls’ department. 
Address or apply, with reference, to 
Caleb Wood, 524 South Second Street, 
Israel H. Johnson, 809 Spruce Street, 
Samnel Baker, corner Queen and Knox stre 
Germantown. - 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelph 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wor 
Ineton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients maj 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boar 
Managers. 


Diep, at Wilmington, Delaware, on the 15th of Ni 
month, 1876, Saran B. Downrng, in the 79th yea 
her age, a member of Wilmington Monthly Meetin 
, at Wilmington, Delaware, on the 15th 
Fourth month, 1876, GrorcE Sy son of Mary and 
late Samuel S. Downing, inthe 20th year of his ageé 
member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. ua 
, on the 4th of Twelfth month, 1876, Ricwé 
W. Bacon, in the 66th year of his age, a beloved m 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelph 
for the Northern District. Possessed of a watchful ¢ 
humble spirit, this dear Friend was earnestly concert 
while in health, to know the great work of salva’ 
accomplished in the day time; frequently express 
his desire to “do nothing whatever to offend 
Heavenly Father.” In his last illness he was fave 
with calmness and resignation, being sustained thro 
much suffering by the Everlasting Arms, which he 
to be “round about him.” Thus, in humble relia 
on the mercy of a crucified Saviour, his purified sp 
has, we humbly trust, been admitted into a mansion 
eternal rest and peace. 

, at their residence at Coal Creek, Iowa, on 
13th of Twelfth mo. 1876, Lypra, wife of Isaac Sh 
in the 69th year of her age, a member of Coal C; 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
, suddenly, on the 25th ult., at the premises 
his brother, in Cayuga Co., N. Y., Hopson Lamsnc 
aged nearly sixty-three years, a member of New Gz 
Monthly. Meeting, Penna. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


